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force of the argument largely depends, not on the mere number
of these predictions, but on the knowledge that the circumstances
in which they are fulfilled differ widely from one another in a
vast number of important respects. The variety of the circum-
stances, in which the Newtonian generalisation is fulfilled, rather
than the number of them, is what seems to impress our reasonable
faculties.
2, I hold, then, that our object is always to increase the
Negative Analogy, or, which is the same thing, to diminish the
characteristics common to all the examined instances and yet not
taken account of by our generalisation. Our method, however,
maybe one which certainly achieves this object, or it may be one
which possibly achieves it. The former of these, which is obvi-
ously the more satisfactory, may consist either in increasing our
definite knowledge respecting instances examined already, or in
finding additional instances respecting which definite knowledge
is obtainable. The second of them consists in finding additional
instances of the generalisation, about which, however, our de-
finite knowledge may be meagre ; such further instances, if our
knowledge about them were more complete, would either increase
or leave unchanged the Negative Analogy; in the former case
they would strengthen the argument and in the latter case they
would not weaken it; and they must, therefore, be allowed some
weight. The two methods are not entirely distinct, because
new instances, about which we have some knowledge but not
much, may be known to increase the Negative Analogy a little
by the first method, and suspected of increasing it further by the
second.
It is characteristic of advanced scientific method to depend
on the former, and of the crude unregulated induction of ordinary
experience to depend on the latter. It is when our definite
knowledge about the instances is limited, that we must pay
attention to their number rather than to the specific differences
between them, and must fall back on what I term Pure Induction.
In this chapter I investigate the conditions and the manner
in which the mere repetition of instances can add to the force
of the argument. The chief value of the chapter, in my judg-
ment, is negative, and consists in showing that a line of advance,
which might have seemed promising, turns out to be a blind
aHey, and that we are thrown back on known Analogy. Pure